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ABSTRACT 

Founded on a review of literature, this study 
compares the personality characteristics cf graduate students 
entering the field of special education (SP) and those entering 
elementary education (EE) • Within the field of special education, a 
comparison was also made between graduate students specializing in 
emotional disturbance (ED) and those specializing in mental 
retardation (MR) • Two hypothese were formed^ a) no significant 
difference in personality characteristics would be found between SP 
graduate students and EE graduate students and b) no significant 
difference in personality characteristics would be found between ED 
and MR graduate students. The Sixteen Factor Questionnaire, Forms A 
and B, was adirdnistered to 45 EE, 18 ED, 23 MR, and 16 miscellaneous 
graduate students enrolled at Arizona State University* The results 
rejected both hypotheses. The EE sample was more intelligent, better 
at abstract thinking, more trusting, and aiore adaptable than the SP 
students. The ED sainple wcts more emoticxially stable and more likely 
to face reality than the MR sample. (Assumptions and limitations of 
the research are presented, along with recommendations for refinement 
of the design for future research. Three tables and two figures of 
data are also included.) (BRB) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Problem 

There is a considerable amount of research in the literature 
that attempts to qualify various occupational groups on the basis 
of valueSf attitudesg personality characteristics, and general 
intelligence. In order to refine applicant selection procedures, 
graduate school admissions, as wall as occupational selection pro-* 
cedures, several researchers have attempted further qualification 
by .uetermlning thu criteria uilth ujhlch to cotTipare tub InUlvldual 
to those who have proven successful in a given field. Teaching 
has been the focus of numerous studies of this nature. However, 
teaching as an occupational group has increasingly become a con« 
glomerate of various teaching specialties, and there has been 
little research that has attempted to determine whether each of 
these sub-groups attracts a distinct type of person on the basis 
of qualifying criteria. Special education is one of these special- 
ties that has been neglected as a subject for research of this type. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether those 
entering the field of special education have personality character* 
Istics which are significantly different from those entering ele- 
mentary education. ^ 
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To achieve this purpcdet tuio specific objectives were defined* 
They are as follouisi 

1« To compare the personality characteristics of selected 
students enrolled In graduate level special education courses with 
selected students enrolled In graduate level elementary education 
courses* 

2« To compare the personality characteristics of those stu« 
dents enrolled In graduate level special education courses who 
are specializing In emotional disturbance » with the characteristics 
Qf those specializing in mental retardation. 

Statement of the Hypotheses 

The following two hypotheses» in the null formt were tested* 
1« That there is no significant difference in personality 
characteristics between those ma; ng in special education and 
and those majoring in elementary education* 

2. That there is no significant difference in personality 
characteristics between those specializing in emotional disturb- 
ance and those specializing in mental retardation* 

Definition of Key Terms 

• 1* Personality Characteristics<»*those characteristics or 
factors of personality that are measured by the Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire (16 Pr), Those specific factors are discussed 
in detail in Chapter III* 
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2« Significant dif ferencd—the difference between mean ran 
scores of two groups, as measured by a two^^tailed T-test» signi- 
flcant at or beyond the .OS level of confidence* 

Assumptions Underlying the Study 

1* That all those enrolled in special education classes 
are either majoring in special education or have enrolled for 
sone reason tohich distinguishes them from those in their major 
field who have not enrolled in such classest and which is common 
to special education majors* 

2« That thp instrument used» the 16 PP , is valid and reliable. 

Oyoanization of the Remainder of the Study 

The remaining chapters of the study are composed of a review 
of the literature related to the problem, the methods ano procedures 
of the study, analysis of the data and the results of the analysis # 
and a summary» conclusions and recommendations resulting from this 
study* 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Research deemed relevant to this study fall into tno general 
categories^ The first consists of those studies which attempt to 
qualify various occupational groups on the basis of stated criteria. 
The second is composed of those studies which focus on tsacher 
chaiacteristics or teacher differences. 

In 1922» Fryer (10}» working with data oc^ained in a U.S. Army 
study of approximately 60»000 cases» compiled a listing of occupa^ 
tional intelligence standards for ninety-six different occupational 
categories. His expressed purpose was to provide ^.i..a significant 
guide in the judgment of workmanship ability.^ (10t274) Such a 
9uide» he maintained^ would constitute .essential information 
for a vocational office. (10i274} 

Harrell and Harrell (13) » in a similar study» used the Army 
General Classification Test scores of 18t762 men and categorized 
them according to their pre«service occupations. Seventy«four 
distinct occupational profiles resulted from their analysis. The 
results of the study were intended to ^...supplement present know-* 
ledge concerning ability levels for occupational groups and are 
of value in educational and vocational counsellinci.** (13i237) 

In their research on ths Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(nTAI}» Cookt Leeds» and Callis (8) recognized the possibility 
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of differences in attitudes of different student and teacher popu- 
lotions* Their research in standardizing the RITAI yielded different 
normative tables for high school students^ college student^t teacher 
tsrainaeSf experienced elementary school teacherSf and experienced 
•econdary school teachers* (8il3»17) 

Cattell and Shottoell (7) hypothesized differences in person- 
ality characteristics for those who laere more successf j1 and less 
successful in a given occupation* Using the 16 PF in a study of 
psychiatric technicians, they reported significant profile differ- 
ences to the ^OS level or bettert on three factorsi those. who were 
determined to be mora successful scored significantly higher on 
the measures of emotional stability (0)9 super-^ego strength (g), 
and conservatism (Qi}« Other non-signlf leant differences reported 
vore that those who were moru successful were less schizoid (A), 
I4SS ^bohemlan" (n}t less anxious (0}t and of lower nervous teiK 
•ion iQ^). 

•I Cattellf Oayt and ffleeland (4) reported personality factor 

profiles for eleven occupational gi^upings using the 16 PF • Pro«» 

files were provided for airrnent athletest cleirkst cooks anc kitchen 

halpt editorial workerst executives and directorst nursest priests^ 

psychiatric technicians t salesmen 1 and teachers* The last group 

locluded elementary and junior high school teachers* In their 

rocommendationSf these investigators noted thati 

the comprehensive use of this [counselling] technique 
requires the determination of mean profiles on primary 
factors (including general ability) for more occupationst 
and the calculation of * , *crit6ria of success within the 
occupations * ( 4 1 18 ) 
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Cetzels and Jackson (2) comment thatt 

There has always been a concern with the personal 
qualities of teachers, and recently this concern has 
become the basis for a growing body of research, (I2i506) 

Barr (1) and Oomas and Liedeman (9) have compiled biblio- 
graphies of research in this area prior to 1950. Approximately 
1500 references are cited in these works alone. Accordingly, 
using 1950 as a point of departure, Getzels and Jackson reported 
that they compiled a list that exceeded 800 references! (I2i506) 
Ther'sfore, it mas necessary to select only those studies whose 
relevance to this research was immediately apparent. For a com- 
prehensive listing of research in the broad area of teacher char- 
acteristics, the reader is referred t« -k^wo m«»4-««»»w « 

Callis (2), in a study of change of teacher-pupil attitudes, 
reported significant mean score differences on the PITAI for students 
aajoring in different education curricula. Major areas of speciali- 
zation that were studied weret early childhood, academic field 
najors (e.g., english, mathematics) and special field majors (e»g., 
art, home economics). 

Fuller (11), in a study of the use of attitudes as the basis 
for selection of early childhood and primary teachers, reported 

...while the MTAI may serve a highly useful purpose 
in selecting students from the general population for 
training in early childhood education, or even for refine- 
ment of selection policies within subdivisions of the 
College of Education, it does not identify the ablest or 
weakest student teachers within the experimental group. 
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Lamke (16), In a study of ths relationship between teacher 
personality and teaching success, reported significant differences 
on three scales of the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, The 
successful teachers scored above average on factors P and H, in- 
dicating a tendency to ba impulsive, uninhibited and enthusiastic, 
Mhlle tha unsuccessful teachers scored significantly loner. On 
factor N, both groups scored below average, but the unsuccessful 
group scored significantly lower, indicating a tendency to be 
more unpretentious and forthright. However, it is necessary to 
note that a severe limitation of this study is the small sample 
sizes involved (successful NslO, unsuccessful N-8). The results 
and conclusions of Lamke *s study must be considered with this 
limitation in mind. 

In 1955, Kearny and Rocchio (14) compared the attitudes of 
elementary school teachers who taught in self-contained class- 
rooms and the attitudes of those who taught different pupils 
throughout the day in specialist classrooms. They reported sig- 
nificant differences at the .01 level of confidence. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study (17) is a landmark in 
this area of research. It encompassed ninety-eight separate 
researchers* involving "...over six thousand teachers in seven- 
teen hundred schools..." (I7i368). Getzels and Jackson remarked 
that it is "...the single most extensive study of teachers to 
date." (I2t566). Ryans statest 

The Teacher Characteristics Study was conducted with 
two possible uses of. the results in mindt first, by 
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school systems as an aid in identifying teachers who, 
at the time of selection for employment. • .have char- 
acteristics similar to those deemed important and de?* 
sirable...! and second, by teacher education institu- 
tions as an aid to a better understanding of teacher 
characteristics. . .which would contribute to improved 
procedures for selecting teacher candidates... (17ill) 

A significant portion of the study compared groups of teachers 
on the basis of personality and behavior. Groups that mere com- 
pared were elementary and secondary teachers, married and unmarried 
teachers, and teachers in progressive and traditional school systems. 

Summary 

The review of the literature illustrated a definite trend 
in research in the area of occupational characteristics. Earlier 
research tended to be more general in nature on two dimensions. 
First, earlier research accepted broad, non-specific occupational 
groupings. A category noted in each of the early studies was 
that of ••teacher**. As researchers became more sophisticated and 
specialization within occupations occurred, more specific cate- 
gories emeropd (e.g., secondary, elementary, academic, and specialized 
teachers). Second, earlier studies used broad criteria as the basis 
of research* General ability or global intelligence was most fre» 
quently used. More recent studies utilized multifactors of person- 
ality, values, and attitudes as criteria. ^ 

Also illustrated is the fact that researchers have recognized 
that different specialties within an occupation attract or produce 
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people with difforent characteristics. In the teaching professiont 
certain specialties have emerged and become the focus of research. 
However, the literature reveals an absence of research focused on 
special education and its component sub-^specialtieSt 
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CHAPTER III 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The population for this study was all students enrolled In 
graduate level elementary education (EE) and Special Education (SP) 
courses at Arizona State University during the Spring, 1972, 
semester. 

Sample Selection 

■ t«w wwa«W«L^WOU Wi VwO OAOOO oOCl*JUUI*9 XOIIUUIHxy aOXUCW^U 

from all graduate level EE course sections listed in the Spring, 
1972f Schedule of Classes distributed by Arizona State University. 
The total sample (Ns45)t composed of 5 males and 40 femaleSt had 
a mean age of 29 and a mean teaching experience of 3,5 years. 
All members of the sample were EE majors. 

The SP sample was selected in an Identical fashion from all 
graduate level SP course sections listed in the Schedule . The 
total group (l\|s57) was composed of 13 males and 44 femaleSt had 
a mean age of 28 and a mean teaching experience of 2.8 years. As 
the occupational category of teaching can be divided into various 
teaching specialtieSt the SP sample included a number of sub* 
specialties. A group of 23 specializing in mental retardation (m) 
was composed of 6 males and 17 females t and had a group mean age 
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TABLE I 

DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SP, EEv ED, AND MR SAMPLES 



Elementary Education 

Mean Age s 29 

mean Experiences3»5 

Special Education 

IQean Age=28 

Mean Experience»2»5 

Emotional Oisturhp^nr^ 
IQean Age=25,5 
Mean Experiences2«5 

_Went8l Retardation 
Mean Ages27,6 
Mean Experience=l, 6 

Wlscellaneous 

Learning Disabilities (N 
EE (Nr3) 

Early Childhood (N=2) 
Administration (N^l) 
MR/ED (Nsl) 
Nursing (Nal) 
Resource (N-1) 
Speech (ti^l) 



IQale^S 
F eroale^AO 



IQalesl3 
r en)ales44 

nale=5 
F emale»13 

nalesS 
Female«17 

inales2 
Female8l4 
=6) 



Totals45 



Totalis? 



Totalsia 



Total«23 



Total»16 
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of .27. 6 and a group mean teaching experience of 1.6 years. Another 
major sub-division was emotional disturbance (EO), totalling 18 
(Male), which included 5 males and 13 females, and had a group mean 
age of 25.5 and a group mean teaching experience of 2.5 years. The 
remainder of the sample (Wise) did not fall into any clearly defined 
sub-division. The composition of Misc. is represented in Table I 
along with the composition of the other samples. 

Lha Instrument 

The Instrument used to determine the personality characteris- 
tics of the samples was the Sixteen Personality Factor Q'jssticn- 
nalre (16 PF), Forms A and B. The publisher states that this in- 
strument was designed "...to give the most complete coverage of 
personality possible in a brief time. . .Coverage of personality is 
insured by the sixteen functionally independent and psychologically- 
meaningful dimensions. ...(5»3). The validity and reliability of 
the instrument is assumed on the basis of its use in previous stu- 
dies of a similar nature that are reported in the literature (4, 
7,16), as well as on the basis of statistical data provided by the 
publisher. Reliability, reported as dependability coefficients 
for a test-retest after a six day lapse on each of the 16 factors 
(Forms A & B) range from .82 to .93 (5»6). Trait stability coef- 
ficients on the basis of a test-retest after two months on each 
of the 16 factors are reported as ranging from .63 to .88 (5i6), • 
The direct validities (Form A & B) were arrived at by the Spear- 
wan-Brown formula and range from ,74 to .92 (5t7). 
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It Is necessary at this point to fully describe the factors 
of personality measured by the instrument. The following factor 
descriptions are abstracted from Cattell (3»176-355), Cattell 
and Eber (5:13-18) and Laird and Laird ( 14i2l8-235) , 
factor A The person who scores lout on factor A tends to be de- 
tached, critical, and aloof, "He likes things rather than people, 
working alone, and avoiding comprimises of viewpoints" (5:13), 
He also tends to adhere rigidly to his personal standards. 

The person who scores high on this factor tends to be good- 
natured, emotionally expressive, and participating. He is atten- 
tive to people and usually adaptable. He is lass afraid of criti- 
cism andjthsrefore^ forms warmer personal relationships, 
factor B The person scoring low on factor B tends to be more 
concrete thinking, slower to learn, and more apt to perceive 
literal interpretations. 

The person who scores high on this factor tends to be an 
abstract thinker and a fast learner, "There is some correlation 
with level of culture and some with alertness" (5:13), 
factor C The person who scores low on factor C tends to be 
emotionally less stable, he has a low frustration tolerance for 
unsatisfactory conditions, and tends to be changeable, evading 
necessary demands of reality. He often has neurotic symptoms, 
such as phobias, sleep disturbances, and psychosomatic complaints. 

The person scoring high on this factor is likely to be emotion- 
ally mature and, therefore, more realistic about life. He possesses 
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greater ego strength and is better able to maintain solid group 
morale, 

factor E The person who scores low on factor Z tends to be 
accommodating, docile, and conforming. He is often dependent and 
anxious to be socially proper. 

The person who scores high on factor E is independent, self- 
assured and stubborn. He tends to be aggressive, thinking himself 
a law unto himself, and may be authoritarian, , yet resisting the 
authority of others. 

factimpj;^ The person scoring low on factor F tends to be prudent, 
serious, and introspective. He is sometimes pessimistic and may 
be considered primly correct. He tends to be a dependable person. 

The person who scores high on this trait tends to be cheer- 
ful, enthusiastic, lively, and talkative. He is frank and impuj- 
siva, and is frequently chosen as an elected leader, 
factor G The parson who scores low on factor G tends to feel 
few obligations. He is unsteady in purpose and often evades 
rules. He is casual and free from group influence. 

The person scoring high on factor G tends to be dominated 
by a sense of duty, persevering, and responsible. "He is usually 
conscientious and moralistic, and he prefers hard working people 
to witty companions" (5il5). 

r get or H The person who scores low on this trait tends to be 
shy, restrained and cautious. He tends to have feelings of in- 
feriority. He may be slow in expressing himself and nay often 
lose contact with what is going on around him. 
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The person who scores high on factor H is socially bold, 
spontaneous and uninhibited. He can be careless of details and 
danger signals. "He tends to be *pushy* and actively interested 
in the opposite sex* (5il5). 

Factor I The person who scores low on factor 1 tends to be 
practical, self-reliant, and t'ealistic. He is sometimes cynical 
and smug and tends to operate on a "no^-nonsense** basis* 

The person who scores high on factor I tends to be dependent* 
sensitivey and artistic. He is sometimes impatiently demanding 

Factor L The person scoring low on factor L tends to be free of 
jealous tendencieSf trusting* and has an uncDmpetitivo concern 
about other people. He is easy to get along with and is a good 
team worker* 

The person who scores high on this factor is self-opinionated 
and tends to be hard to fool* He is deliberate in his actions 
and generally unconcerned about other people* 
fjBCtor W Tha person who scores low on factor W tends to be 
regulated by external realitiest careful, and conventional* He 
la attentive to practical matters and concerned with detail* He 
aay be unimaginative* 

The person who scores high on this factor tends to be un- 
concerned with everyday matters, bohemian, and self-motivated* 
He is imaginatively creative, but may be oblivious to particular 
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people and physical realitios. His individuality may prevent 
him from becoming involved in many group activities. 
Factor N The person scoring low on this factor tends to be 
"...unsophisticated, sentimental, and simple." (5il6) He affects 
few pretenses and is easily pleased. 

The person who scores high on factor N tends to be worldly, 
shrewd and penetrating. "He has an intellectual, unsentimental 
approach to situations, an approach akin to cynicism* (5sl6). 
factor 0 The person who scores low on factor 0 tends to be 
self-assured and confident. He is serene and has confidence in 
his capacity to deal with things. He is resilient and secure. 

The person scoring high on this factor tends to be depressed, 
Boody, and self-reproaching. He is a troubled person and does 
pot feel well-accepted in groups. 

factor The person scoring low on factor "...is confident 

In what he has been taught to believe, and accepts the • tried 
and true,» despite inconsistencies, when something else might be 
better"(5il7). He tends to be cautious in regarding new ideas. 
The person who scores high on this factor has doubts on 
fundamental issues" (5il7), He is critical, free thinking, 
and has an analytical mind. He tends to be more well informed, 
nore inclined to experiment, and more tolerant of change, 
factor 0 ,2 The person scoring low on this factor ",,, likes and ' 
depends on social approval and admiration" (5 i 17), He feels he 
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needs group support and* therefore* tends to go along with the 
group. 

The person who scores high on factor Q2 prefers making his 
own decisions. He is resourceful and "...accustomed to going his 
own way... but is not necessarily dominant in his relations with 
pthers* He does not dislike people* but simply does not need their 
support" (5 t 17). 

Factor The person who scores low on this factor is careless 
of protocol and has little regard for social demands. He tends 
to follow his oi'jn urges* 

The person scoring high on factor Q3 tends to be self-controlled. 
He is inclined to be socially aware and precise in following his 
self-image. He has high regard for social reputation. 
rector The person scoring low on factor Q4 tends to be tran- 

quil* composed* and satisfied. His satisfaction may lead to low 
performance inasmuch as he may have low motivation. 

The person who scores high on factor tends to be tense* 
frustrated and over-wrought. He is excitable* restless* and im- 
patient. He is often unable to remain inactive* even when fatigued. 
"His frustration represents an excess of stimulated* but undischarged* 
drive- (5il8). 

Procedures 

The Instrument was administered to the samples by the investi- 
gator during the regularly scheduled meetlnr') of the selected 
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course sections. The only Information given to the subjects con- 
corning the nature of this study at the time of testing vas that 
it Has a study being conducted in the College of Education and 
that some test data was needed from their class. The subjects 
■ere instructed not to sign their names to the ansuer sheet, and 
to include their age» sexi number of years of teaching experience, 
and specialized field of graduate study. As insufficient numbers 
of either F orm A or Porro 6 of the instrument were available for 
this study, both forms were randomly distributed to each course 
section in approximately equal numbers. 

The answer sheets were hand scored and the raw score data for 
each sample* on each scale* was compiled. The statistical tech- 
nique used for the analyses of the raw score data was the two- 
tailed t-te&t (16t376-381)» and a computer was used for the cal- 
culations. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

In the following sectionSf the results of the procedures de« 
scribed Qbove will be presented* Results of the analysis ahich 
sre deemed significant are based on the five percent level of 
confidence • On factors nhore no significant differences were 
found* a discussion of the tendencies of both groups is included^ 
For the purpose of these discussions, it was necessary to establish 
a central or average interval on each scale, as factor scores on 
the 16 PF merely indicate tendencies toward one pole as opposed to 
the other, not absolutes. In order to establish this interval 
as realistically as possible, the investigator chose to work with 
the normative information available from the publisher* The fiorms 
for college students were chosen as the most appropriate for the 
population of this study (6tl2,15)* The publisher's normtables 
ponvert raw scores to standard ten scores, consequently, the 
inean lower limit of sten 5, and the mean upper limit of sten 6, 
for males and females, on both forms A and B were accepted as 
the limits cf this interval* 

EE versus SP 

On the basis of a separate t^-test performed on ^ach of the 
sixteen factors, using raw score data for the EC and SP samples. 
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the first null hypothesis was tested and rejected at the .05 level. 
The results of this analysis are summarized in Table II. Signifi- 
cant differences were found on two factors. The differences on 
factor 8 (t=2.3350. significant to the .05 level) indicate that 
those in the EE sample tend to be significantly more aostract 
thinking and of significantly higher general intelligence than 
those in the SP sample. The differences on factor L (t=2.1445, 
significant to the .05 level) indicate that those in the EE 
sample tend to be significantly more trusting, more adaptable, 
easier to get along with, and freer of Jealousies than those in 
the SP sample. 

Although no significant differences were found on the re- 
maining factors, certain tendencies were noted for both groups 
on several other factors. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the follou'ing tendencies are in relation to the sample of college 
students used by the publisher in computing the norm tables. The 
following discussion is illustrated in Figure I. 

On Factor A. both groups scored within the average range 
between being reserved and detached. Both EE and SP scored with- 
In the average interval on Factor C. indicating no tendencies toward 
being either affected by feelings or emotionally stable. No in- 
ferences can be drawn on Factor E as the mean scores of the two 
groups were not stable. On Factor F, both groups scored within ' 
the average interval, showing no tendency toward either sober 
or happy-go-lucky behavior. Both EE and SP scored in the average 
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range on Factors G and again shouiing no tendency in either 
direction. On Factor I» the scores of both groups indicated a 
tendency toward being sensitive as opposed to tough-*minded and 
realistic. Both groups showed a tendency towards being imagine-* 
tlve and wrapped up in inner urgencies as opposed to being prac<* 
tical and regulated by external realities on Factor Both E£ 
and SP showed no tendencies in either direction on Factors N and 
O9 83 their mean scores fell within the average interval. Mo 
conclusions can be drawn from the scores on Factor 9 as the 
two group scares were not stable on this scale. Thd maun scores 
on factor Q2 ^ve within the average range and do not show a ten- 
dency in either direction. Both EE and SP indicated a tendency 
to follow their self-image, to be controlled and socially precise » 
as opposed to undisciplined and following inner urgers on Factor Q3. 
The mean scores of both samples on factor Q4 indicated no tendencies 
in either directiony falling within the average range. 

ED versus WR 

On the basis of a separate t«test performed on each of the 
sixteen factors, using raw score data for the EO and MR samples, 
the second null hypothesis was tested and rejected at the •OS 
level of significance. The results of this analysis are sum-* 
narlzed in Table III. A significant difference was found on one 
factor^ The difference between mean scores on factor C (t»2.0733, 
significant to the .05 level) indicates that those in the ED sample 
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tend to be significantly more emotionally stable and more 
likely to face reality than those in the WR sample. 

No significant differences were found on the remaining factors. 
However, certain tendencies were noted for both groups, in relation 
to the average interval discussed above, on several remaining fac- 
tors. It roust be kept in mind that these tendencies are in rela- 
tion to the sample of college students which are represented in 
the test publisher's norm tables (6tl2,15). The following dis- 
cussion is illustrated in Figure II, 

Both groups scored within the average range on Factors A,B, 
r, and L, showing no tendency in either direction. Scores on 
Factors G, H, N, 0, Q^,Q2, and asrs not stable, therefore, no 
comment can be made. However, scores did reveal definite tenden- 
cies on the remaining factors. Both groups scored above the 
average interval on Factor E, indicating a tendency to be assertive 
end agressive, as opposed to conforming and accommodating. On 
Factor I, both £0 and WR scored slightly above average, indicating 
a tendency to be sensitive as opposed to tough-minded. Both 
groups indicated a tendency to be imaginative and concerned with 
Inner urgencies as opposed to practical, conventional, and con- 
cerned with external realities, on Factor m. The scores of both 
groups on Factor Qj showed a tendency toward being controlled and 
following their self-image, as opposed to being undisciplined 
and following inner urga<3. 
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Summary 

It was indicated that the EE and SP groups differ signi- 
ficantly on two dimensions of personality. First, those in the 
EE sample are significantly more intelligent and abstract thinking 
than those in the SP sample. This indicates that the former learn 
faster and are quicker to grasp abstract ideas. Secondly, those 
in the EE sample tend to be more trusting, more adaptable, easier 
to get along with, and more free of jealousies than those in the 
SP sample. This indicates that the former tend to be uncompeti- 
tive and tend to Micrk uaell In groups. 

In testing the second hypothesis, it was found that those 
in the ED sample tend to be significantly more emotionally stable 
and more likely to face reality than those in the WR sample. This 
indicates that the former tend to be more emotionally mature, 
acre realistic about life, and better able to maintain group 
morale. 
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CHAPTER V 

I 

SUnnARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMWENDATIONS 

The characteristics of different occupational groups has 
been the focus of a considerable amount of research reported In 
the literature. Typically, the ultimata purpose of such studies 
has been to provide assistance in occupational guidance , appll*- 
cant selection, and professional or trade school admissions* 
The teaching profession has been Included as an occupational 
category in many studies of this nature • Kouiever, ulth the ad«» 
vent of specialization in teaching, this profession has increasingly 
become a conglomerate of sub-specialties. Researchers have noted 
this to some extent, and a number of studies have been conducted 
in an attempt to determine the characteristics of several of these 
8ub«>categories» Special Education, however, is one teaching spe« 
cialty ttthich has been neglected in the literature. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether those 
entering the field of special education have personality char« 
acteristics which are significantly different from those entering 
elementary education. The following specific objectives provided 
the focus of this study t . 
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!• To compare the personality characteristics of selected 
students enrolled in graduate level special education courses (SP) 
lolth those of selected students enrolled in graduate level element-^ 
ary education courses (CE)« 

2. To compare the personality characteristics of those stu«* 
dents in the SP sample who were specializing in emotional disturb* 
ance (EC}» with those specializing in mental retardation (inR}« 

Hypotheses 

The following two hypotheses uiere testedt 

!• There is no significant difference in personality char* 
acteristlcs between graduate students majoring in special education 
and those majoring in elementary education* 

2« There is no significant difference in personality char* 
acteristics between graduate students specializing In emotional 
disturbance and those specializing in mental retardation. 

Procedures 

The following procedures were employed In order to test the 
hypotheses of this study. The study was conducted during the 
Spring* 1972» semester at Arizona State University^ Tempe» Arizona, 
Two graduate level SP course sections were randomly selected from 
all such sections being offered, Similarly» two graduate level 
course sections were randomly selected from all such sections being 
offered. The instrument used to evaluate the personality character* 
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istlcs of the sample was the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire (16 PF), Forms A and B. The test was administered during 
the regularly scheduled hours of the sample sections. The tests 
were hand scored and a two-tailed t-test was used to compare each 
individual factor score of the C£ and SP samples » as well as the 
ED and MR samples. The .05 level of significance was chosen as 
the point at which the null hypotheses would be rejected. 

Results 

1. The first null hypothesis was tested end rejected at 
th« ,05 level. Significant differences were found between the 
SP and the EE samples on two factors. The EE sample scored sig- 
nificantly higher on factor B, Indicating a tendency of those 
majoring in elementary education to be more abstract thinking 
and faster to grasp abstract ideas than those majoring in special 
education. On factor L, the EE sample scored significantly lower 
Indicating that those majoring in elementary education tend to 

be more trustingi more adaptable» easier to get along with and 
freer of jealousies than those majoring in special education. 

2. The second null hypothesis was similarly tested and 
rejected at the .05 level. The EO sample scored significantly 
higher than the MR smaple on factor C. This indicates that those 
specializing in emotional disturbance tend to be more emotionally 
•table and more likely to face reality than those specializing 
In mental retardation. 
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Conclusions 

The conclusions developed from this research should be con- 
sidered In light of the assumptions and limitations underlying 
the study. 

Those assumptions and llujltatlons were as follows t 
Assumptions 

1. Those enrolled in special education courses are either 
fpeclallzlng in special education, or are there for some reason 
•hlch distinguishes them from those in their major field who are 
not enrolled in such classes, and aihich is comton Lo special edu- 
cation majors. 

2. The factors of the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire were valid and reliable. 

Liroitations 

1. The groups studied were sampled from a limited popula- 
tion of all students enrolled during the Spring, 1972, semester, 
in graduate level EE on SP courses at Arizona State University. 

2. Due to the unavailability of sufficient numbers of 
either form A or form B of the instrument, both forms were uti- 
lized in data gathering. 

With these assumptions and liraitations taken into considera- 
tion, the following conclusions were reachedt 

!• Students majoring in elementary education are signlfi- ~ 
cantly more abstract thinking, more trustive, more adaptable, 
and easier to get along with than those majoring in special 
education. 
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2. Students specializing in emotional disturbance are sig- 
nificantly more emotionally stable than those specializing in 
iiental retardation, 

3. It is possible to quantify and compare personality char- 
ecteristics of various teaching specialties. 

4. Assessment of personality characteristics for highly spe- 
cific teaching specialties, as a means of distinguishing those in 
one specialty from those in another or from a more general specialty, 
is a viable concept, 

Recnnmendat ions 

The following recommendations for future research are suggested} 

1. Studies uiith a similar design should be conducted to de- 
termine and compare personality profile patterns of other highly 
specific specializations in the teaching profession. 

2. On the basis of data obtained In the above recommended stu- 
dies, the possibility of matching the personality profile of an in- 
dividual to the profile of a teaching specialty should be investi- 
gated. Such a study would ultimately maximize the efficacy of 
guidance, admissions, and selection procedures. 
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